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Show  connects  with  students 


By  NEIL  MCDONALD 

This  is  not  just  your  average 
class  project. 

Written,  produced*,  shot  and 
edited  by  second-year  broad- 
cast television  students, 
Conestoga  Connected  is  a new 
half-hour  weekly  online  show 
dedicated  to  documenting  stu- 
dent life  at  Conestoga  College. 

The  show  is  the  brainchild  of 
broadcast  television  teacher 
Rachelle  Cooper,  a former  pro- 
ducer with  CTV’s  Canada  AM. 
Cooper  teaches  a class  of  six 
broadcast  television  students 
specializing  in  writing  and 
producing.  When  she  gave  her 
students  an  assignment  to 
come  up  with  an  original  show 
idea,  Conestoga  Connected 
was  the  result. 

“They  said  there’s  never 
really  been  a show  about  the 
college  and  what  the  students 
are  doing,  where  the  alumni 
go,  what  they’re  doing,” 

Cooper  says.  ‘‘So  they  thought 

it  would  be  a great  idea  for 
that  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
show.” 

Cooper’s  writers  and  pro- 
ducers were  soon  teamed 
with  six  other  broadcast  stu- 
dents specializing  in  videog- 
raphy  and  electronic  news- 
gathering to  finalize  the 
Conestoga  Connected  crew. 
Conestoga  graphic  design 
students  chipped  in  as  well, 
designing  the  show’s  back- 
drop and  set. 

Divided  into  segments  and 
featuring  a new  topic  each 
week,  the  show  focuses  on  sto- 
ries concerning  campus  activi- 
ties and  personalities,  student 
life  off-campus,  sports,  a 
“where  are  they  now?”  alumni 
feature  and  in-studio-  inter- 
views. 

Currently  archived  online  at 
www.conestogaconnected.com, 
episodes  will  soon  be  broad- 
cast on  the  LCD  screens 
around  campus.  Cooper  says 


it's  important  the  show’s  reach 
extends  beyond  just  the  Doon 
campus. 

“It’ll  be  broadcast  on  the 
screens  not  only  on  this  cam- 
pus, but  part  of  the  name 
Conestoga  Connected  means 
we  want  to  be  connected  to  the 
students  not  only  at  the  Doon 
campus,  but  all  five  campus- 
es,” she  says.  “Even  though 
we’re  disjointed  geographical- 
ly, we’re  trying  to  connect  all 
the  students  through  this 
show.” 

Cooper  says  the  12  students 
who  make  the  show  put  in  a 
lot  of  time  outside  of  class  — 
some  as  many  as  20  or  30 
hours  per  week.  They’re  not 
just  doing  it  for  marks,  howev- 
er. The  students  will  all  be 
graduating  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  their  experience 
working  on  all  aspects  of 
Conestoga  Connected’s  eight 
episodes  could  help  them  gain 
employment  in  a notoriously 

competitive  field 

“That’s  what  people  need,” 
says  Cooper.  “They  can’t  hire  a 
lot  of  people  (right  now),  they 
can  hire  one  person  to  do  a 
million  jobs  - that’s  what  our 
graduates  are  learning.” 

“It’s  going  to  be  great  for  get- 
ting jobs  because  it  does  look 
so  professional,”  she  says.  “In 
terms  of  selling  themselves  to 
try  to  get  a job,  it  should  real- 
ly give  them  a leg  up.” 

One  of  those  students  is 
Chris  Cullen,  who  works  as  a 
writer  and  producer  on  the 
show. 

Asked  to  describe  his  expe- 
rience on  Conestoga 
Connected,  Cullen  says  it’s 
been  “a  lot  of  work,  a lot  of 
stress,  but  so  far  pretty 
rewarding.  We’re  hoping  that 
by  the  end  of  the  eight 
episodes  that  we  really  have 
something  that  is  going  to 
help  us  all  get  a job  in  one 
respect  or  another.” 

So  far,  Cullen  says,  the 
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Alison  Holditch,  host  of  Conestoga  Connected,  preps  before  taping  an  in-studio  segment  March  4.  The 
weekly  online  newsmagazine  show  can  be  seen  at  www.conestogaconnected.com,  and  will  soon  be 
shown  daily  on  the  LCD  screens  around  campus. 


response  from  faculty  and 
industry  professionals  has 
been  good.  But  this  is  a show 
for  students,  and  Cullen  hopes 
it  will  soon  connect  with  them 
as  well. 

“It’s  good  that  all  the  faculty 
and  everybody  likes  it, 
because  they’re  obviously 
invested  in  the  school,”  he 
says,  “but  so  are  students  and 
I think  the  overall  aim  of  the 
show  is  to  try  and  get  students 
more  involved  with  the  stuff 
happening  around  the  college. 
So  it’ll  be  nice  to  hear  back 
from  students  once  it  gets  on 
the  LCD  screens.” 

Host  Alison  Holditch  is  one 
of  six  on-air  personalities  on 
Conestoga  Connected. 


Specializing  in  videography, 
Holditch  hopes  to  enter  a 
career  in  television  news  and 
recently  completed  an  intern- 
ship as  an  on-air  correspon- 
dent with  Rogers  TV’s  Grand 
River  Living.  Despite  her 
experience,  Holditch  says  she 
never  quite  gets  used  to  seeing 
herself  onscreen. 

“Not  at  all,”  she  says,  just 
before  taping  an  in-studio  seg- 
ment for  the  third  episode. 
“I’m  more  comfortable  actually 
talking  in  front  of  a camera 
than  I am  watching  it  after- 
wards. I get  really  awkward 
and  nervous.  But  I think  it’s 
fun,  I like  doing  it  and  I like 
watching  myself  and  trying  to 
fix  things.” 


Cooper  says  the  current  eco- 
nomic climate  has  made  it 
tougher  for  those  looking  to 
enter  the  news  industry.  Both 
Holditch  and  Cullen  say  they 
are  optimistic,  however,  that 
their  work  on  Conestoga 
Connected  can  help  get  their 
feet  in  the  door. 

“I’m  just  hoping,”  says 
Cullen,  “that  whatever  I can 
do  here  is  going  to  help  me  and 
my  classmates  to  at  least  get  a 
start.” 

Conestoga  Connected  can  be 
seen  at  www.conestogacon- 
nected.com.  Students  with 
story  ideas  or  news  tips  are 
asked  to  contact  Rachelle 
Cooper  at  rcooper@conesto- 
gac.on.ca. 
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Fundraising  run  March  19  Defibrillator  saves  life 


By  STACIE  RITCHIE 

It’s  time  to  lace  up  those  run- 
ning shoes  and  go  for  a run. 

On  March  19,  the  first 
Emergency  Services  Fun  Run 
will  take  place  at  Conestoga 
College. 

The  idea  for  the  run  came 
about  when  Jennifer 
Schwartzentruber,  a student 
in  the  new  advanced  police 
studies  program  at  Conestoga, 
asked  one  of  her  teachers  if 


there  were  any  up-and-coming 
races  for  college  students. 
When  she  was  told  there  was- 
n’t, she  wondered  if  she  could 
start  one. 

“I  brought  the  idea  of  a race 
to  my  class  and  we  went  to 
work,”  said  Schwartzentruber. 
“Two  months  later,  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  race  on 
March  19.” 

But,  not  just  any  student  at 
the  college  can  participate  in 
the  race. 


Only  students  enrolled  in 
advanced  police  studies,  law 
and  security,  fire  rescue  and 
paramedics  programs  are  • 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
event. 

Matt  Lyszczarz,  another 
advanced  police  studies  stu- 
dent, said  there  were  a few 
reasons  behind  the  decision  to 
limit  who  could  participate, 
such  as  time  and  resources. 

See  RUNNING,  Page  2 


By  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

One  of  Conestoga’s  new 
defibrillators  was  used  to  save 
the  life  of  a hockey  player  at 
the  rec  centre  March  10. 

According  to  eyewitnesses, 
Larry  Kelly,  an  Oldtimers 
player,  was  on  the  ice  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  playing. 

“He  went  down  (and)  he  was 
down  for  quite  a while,”  said 
Don  Herner,  a veteran 
Oldtimers  player. 

Other  eyewitnesses  said 


Kelly  was  unresponsive  for 
about  eight  to  10  minutes. 

“We  had  a doctor  on  the 
other  team  so  that  helped,” 
said  Herner. 

A referee  who  was  trained  in 
using  the  defibrillator  admin- 
istered the  shock. 

An  EMS  unit,  Waterloo 
Regional  Police  and  security 
guards  were  quickly  on  the 
scene. 

Kelly  was  taken  to  hospital 
and  was  listed  in  stable  condi- 
tion. 
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Now  deep  thoughts 
...  with  Conestoga  College 

Random  questions  answered  by  random  students 

What  has  been  the  best 
day  of  your  life  so  far? 


“The  day  I went  to  Cuba  for 
my  cousin’s  wedding.” 


Matthew  Gordier, 

first-year 
police  foundations 


“Getting  accepted  into 
nursing  for  next  year.” 


Jennifer  Bradley, 

first-year 

pre-health 


“The  day  I was  born.” 

Chad  Preston, 

first-year 

law  and  security  administration 


“The  day  I met  my  fiance.” 


Brittany  Watson, 

first-year 

law  and  security  administration 


“Graduating  from  a military 
course.” 


Matt  Standfast, 

law  and  security  administration 


“Getting  vice-president  of 
CSI  for  next  year.” 


Chris  Carson, 

second-year 

marketing 


Smile  Conestoga,  you  could  be  our  next  respondent! 


Post-college  transitions  made  easy 


PHOTO  BY  DAVID  SMITH 

Career  advisers  at  Conestoga  College  are  excited  to  see  students 
using  the  tools  available  to  them  at  career  services.  From  left  to 
ritsM-  «;hnpmakftr  Jov  Tomasevic  and  Tao  Cruikshank. 


By  DAVID  SMITH 

Where  would  you  like  to  be 
after  you’ve  completed  your 
current  tier  of  education? 
After  the  diploma  is  handed 
over  and  you’re  dumped  into 
that  bleak,  grey  asylum  that 
awaits  you  between  your  stud- 
ies and  a career,  what  options 
will  you  have  available  and 
which  ones  will  you  take?  The 
transition  from  full-time  stu- 
dent to  full-time  occupation  — 
or  higher  learning  at  the  uni- 
versity level  — can  be  an 
intimidating  one.  Thankfully, 
here  at  Conestoga  College,  the 
theory  and  rhetoric  of  transi- 
tion has  been  eradicated  and 
the  process  simplified,  thanks 
to  the  individuals  in  career 
services. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the 
services  of  mom  and  dad  or 
that  guy  downtown  who 
claims  to  be  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  the  services  provid- 
ed via  career  services  should 
be  taken  advantage  of. 
Services  like:  career  planning, 
credit  transfers  and  university 
preparation  — services  that 
every  student  should  think 
about. 

Joy  Tomasevic,  career  advis- 
er at  Conestoga  College,  is 
eager  to  see  students. 

“What  we’re  doing  is  making 
sure  students  stay  successful,” 
said  Tomasevic.  “We  want  to 
help  students,  and  focus  on 
showing  them  pathways,  edu- 
cational and  career  wise.” 

Assisting  students  on  a one- 
to-one  level,  Tomasevic  places 
the  importance  of  students 
and  their  subsequent  careers 
above  everything  else. 

“We’re  adamant  on  both  edu- 
cational and  career  planning 
with  focus  on  current  events,” 
said  Tomasevic.  “Our  concern 
is  to  get  people  moving.” 

Tao  Cruikshank,  another 
career  adviser  at  the  college,  is 
anxious  to  see  students  using 
the  provided  services  to  their 
fullest  extent. 

“It’s  great  to  see  students  in 


school,  enjoying  themselves. 
(However,)  we  don’t  want  the 
whole  career  thing  to  sneak  up 
on  them  and  catch  them  off 
guard,”  said  Cruikshank. 
“We’re  hoping,  before  it  gets 
too  late,  we  can  help  students 
with  that  change.  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  it’s  a simple 
process  for  them.” 

Tomasevic  said,  “We  work 
with  people  on  university 
applications  and  take  them 
through  assessments  as  well. 
We’ve  been  running  since  the 
fall  of  08  and  by  spring  of  09 
we’ll  be  running  at  full  capaci- 

, ff 

The  services  are  also  avail- 
able to  students  at  the  other 
Conestoga  campuses,  with 


Doon  being  the  central  hub. 
Karen  Shoemaker,  career 
adviser,  brings  her  services  to 
the  Guelph  campus  once  a 
week,  with  Tomasevic  and 
Cruikskank  alternating  week- 
ly at  the  Waterloo  campus. 

Workshops  are  also  avail- 
able to  students,  including 
resume  writing  and  interview 
skills. 

Students  who  are  concerned 
about  their  future  or  even 
their  current  status  can  visit 
either  Tomasevic  or 
Cruikshank  in  career  services 
in  Rm.  1A105.  Students  can 
call  and  make  an  appoint- 
ment, or  they  can 
e-mail  the  advisers  personal- 
ly- 


Running  for  Camp  Trillium 

♦ From  Page  1 

He  also  said  that  the  event  is  being  organized  through  their 
gym  class  so  only  students  in  programs  that  have  a fitness  or 
gym  component  could  sign  up. 

“Our  advanced  police  studies  program  only  has  13  students 
and  we  only  had  two  and  a half  months  to  put  this  together,” 
said  Lyszczarz.  “So  we  felt  that  limiting  the  amount  of  partici- 
pants would  help  us  manage  this  event  better.” 

Lyszczarz  also  said  they  hope  this  event  is  expanded  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  five-kilometre  run  has  a $5  entry  fee.  Registration  for  the 
run  begins  at  8:30  a.m.  and  all  participants  are  asked  to  be  reg- 
istered by  9:30  a.m.,  with  the  race  starting  at  10  a.m. 

Proceeds,  including  entry  fees  and  collected  pledges,  will  be 
donated  to  Camp  Trillium,  which  supports  children  with  can- 
cer, children  recovering  from  cancer  and  their  families. 


ADVANCING  TO  UNIVERSITY? 

We  can  help  you  get  there. 


Wm* 


Transitioning  to  University  Workshop 
March  5 & 19,  2009 
3:00-4:00  p.m.  Room  2A111 
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Respect  day  a huge  success  at  Conestoga 


PHOTO  BY  CHRISTIE  LAGROTTA 

A wheelchair  was  on  hand  for  students  to  use  to  try  and  manoeuvre  through  a series  of  obstacles  to 


really  comprehend  what  it  is  like  for  a student  with  a physical  disability. 


By  CHRISTIE  LAGROTTA 

Conestoga  College  students 
and  faculty  members  learned 
a valuable  lesson  on  March  2. 

At  the  Respect  Campaign 
Committee’^  first  ever  Respect 
Day,  the  Student  Life  Centre 
was  packed  between  11  a.m. 
and  2 p.m.  with  plenty  of 
interactive  games  and  activi- 
ties that  gave  students  a 
chance  to  “walk  in  the  shoes” 
of  some  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. 

“I  was  very  impressed  with 
the  turnout,”  said  Ryan 
Connell,  student  life  program- 
mer. “The  posters  spread  the 
message  a lot,  but  this  event 
gave  a hands-on  approach.” 

Some  of  the  activities  includ- 
ed understanding  students 
with  a physical  disability.  This 
activity  involved  a wheelchair 
for  students  to  travel  around  a 
series  of  obstacles  in  order  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  barriers  stu- 
dents with  physical  disabili- 
ties may  come  across. 

Another  booth  taught  stu- 
dents about  the  small  barriers 
a single  parent  may 
encounter.  This  game  required 
students  to  rearrange  a sched- 


ule that  included  small  activi- 
ties a single  parent  attending 
school  may  have  to  do  on  a 
day-to-day  basis. 

“It  really  gets  people  to  think 


more,”  Connell  said.  “One  stu- 
dent said,  ‘It  took  me  to  be 
blind  to  really  open  my  eyes,’ 
and  I thought  that  was  really 
interesting.” 


One  booth  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  passerby. 

Understanding  littering  and 
vandalism  was  the  objective  of 
this  booth.  The  committee 


members  in  charge  of  this 
booth  tossed  garbage  on  the 
floor  of  the  hallway  and 
encouraged  students  and  fac- 
ulty passing  through  to  pick 
up  a piece  of  garbage  and 
throw  it  into  the  garbage  can 
or  recycling  bin. 

Connell  gave  a powerful 
speech  about  the  Respect  cam- 
paign and  what  Respect  means 
to  Conestoga  as  a community. 

“The  Respect  campaign 
really  unites  us  and  brings  us 
together,”  he  said. 

As  well,  Cory  Johnson  spoke 
about  the  barriers  he  has  had 
to  overcome  throughout  his 
life  with  a humourous  touch. 
He  was  born  with  cerebral 
palsy  and  also  suffered  a 
stroke  at  11  years  old. 
Johnson  spoke  about  living 
life  to  the  fullest  and  overcom- 
ing the  barriers  that  some  peo- 
ple impose  on  him  day  to  day. 

Some  of  the  other  booths 
included  understanding 
GLBTTTIQQ  students,  under- 
standing littering  and  vandal- 
ism, understanding  interna- 
tional and  ELS  students, 
understanding  students  with 
learning  disabilities  and  safe- 
ty and  security  services. 


CSI’s  Yuk  Yuk  comedy  show  keeps  them  laughing 
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Trevor  Boris,  part  of  the  television  show  Video  On  Trial,  performed 
his  stand-up  act  to  a packed  house  in  the  Sanctuary  on  March  5. 


BY  PATRICK  LANSBERGEN 

CSI’s  Yuk  Yuks  comedy 
night  show  was  met  with 
laughter  and  applause  on 
March  5 inside  the  Sanctuary. 

The  show,  attended  by 
approximately  125  audience 
members,  consisted  of  two 
comedians,  Jeff  McEnery  and 
Trevor  Boris,  part  of  the  tele- 
vision show  Video  On  Trial 
and  stand-up  comedians. 

McEnery  kicked  off  the  show 
with  his  hick  routine  giving  a 
comedians’  spin  on  the  outlook 
of  rural  Canadians 

He  started  off  with  jokes 


about  what  he  claimed  to  be 
his  redneck  upbringing. 

“In  Acton  we’ve  got  a 
Chinese  restaurant  named 
Ernie’s,”  he  said. 

Boris  followed  up.  His  rou- 
tine focused  on  people’s  awk- 
wardness when  confronting 
homosexuality. 

“I  lost  my  girlfriend  the 
other  day,  yeah  he  dumped 
me,”  he  said. 

Boris  brought  laughter  and 
gasps  to  the  show  after  he 
leaped  on  to  a male  student. 

At  the  end  of  his  routine 
Boris  claimed  to  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  security  at 


the  event  which  consisted  of 
four  security  guards  and  two 
police  officers.  “It  was  really 
fun,  you  guys  are  just  awe- 
some but  the  security  was  a 
little  intimidating,”  said  Boris. 

Jacklyn  McMurdie,  a first- 
year  bachelor  of  science  in 
nursing  student  at  the  Doon 
campus,  said  the  show  was  a 
great  success. 

“The  show  was  awesome.  I 
love  Trevor  Boris,  he’s  hilari- 
ous.” 

Next,  both  Boris  and 
McEnery  will  perform  at  the 
Winnipeg  Comedy  Festival 
from  April  15  to  19. 


Board  of  director  elections  underway 

By  ADAM  RUSSELL 


IN  BRIEF 


Love  your  college  enough  to 
make  a difference?  Vote  in  the 
Conestoga  Students  Inc.  board 
of  directors  election. 

The  election,  being  held 
March  16  to  24,  gives  fee-pay- 
ing students  at  the  college  the 
chance  to  choose  their  repre- 
sentation within  CSI  for  the 
2009-10  school  year. 

This  year  nine  candidates 
are  vying  for  a position  on  the 
seven-member  board,  which  is 
responsible  for  reassessing  col- 
lege bylaws  and  policies  as 
well  as  ensuring  that  CSI  is 
run  legally  and  safely. 

Board  of  director  members 
are  also  responsible  for  docu- 
menting students  concerns 
through  face-to-face  meetings 
and  bringing  attention  to  those 
issues  as  well  as  attending  ori- 
entation for  new  students. 

CSI  president  Sheena  Sonser 


believes  the  role  is  an  impor- 
tant one  and  hopes  for  strong 
support  from  the  college  popu- 
lation. 

“I  really  want  to  encourage 
all  students  to  get  out  and 
vote,”  she  said.  “It’s  really 
important  that  the  student 
body  chooses  a good  fit, 
because  these  are  the  students 
that  will  represent  them  for 
the  next  year.” 

Although  the  nominees  have 
different  reasons  for  running, 
all  shared  the  common  goal  of 
wanting  to  be  more  involved  in 
school  life. 

Jason  Voll,  a mechanical 
engineering  technology  design 
and  analyst  student,  decided 
to  run  for  the  board  because  of 
his  lifelong  interest  in  politics. 
Voll  also  liked  the  chance  to  be 
able  to  serve  the  school. 

Taryn  Schmidt,  a second- 
year  law  and  security  adminis- 
tration student,  chose  to  run 


because  she  wants  to  make  the 
student  body  aware  of  the 
importance  of  volunteering. 
Schmidt  believes  bringing 
more  events  and  volunteer 
opportunities  to  the  school  will 
give  students  the  chance  to  get 
more  involved. 

Kristen  Carmichael,  Maria 
Fermin,  Lasa  Jackson,  Amanda 
Black,  Ciara  Byrne,  Steven 
Bibby  and' Mario  Anglin  round 
out  the  list  of  the  other  seven 
hopefuls. 

Any  students  who  missed  the 
all-candidates  forum  that  was 
held  on  March  11  can  visit  the 
CSI  website  to  see  all  nine  of 
the  potential  board  member’s 
profiles.  The  profiles  include  a 
photo  of  the  nominee  as  well 
as  a small  brief  that  discusses 
why  they  decided  to  run  for 
the  board. 

Voting  can  be  done  online  at 
www.conestogastudents.com 
all  this  week. 


Recreation  centre 
getting  upgrades 

‘ Construction  on  the  Doon 
campus  recreation  centre  is 
underway  once  more  thanks  to 
the  improving  weather  condi- 
tions. 

According  to  Paul  Osborne, 
director  of  recreation  and  athlet- 
ics, construction  on  the  recre- 
ation centre  began  in  early 
November  but  was  postponed 
numerous  times  due  to  weather 
conditions. 

“We  had  a pretty  hard  winter,” 
he  said. 

The  upgrades  to  the  recreation 
centre  consist  of  renovating  the 
entire  roof  and  installing  new 
exterior  doors,  emergency 
speaker  systems  and  security 
cameras. 

Roof  renovations  have  resulted 
in  road  closures  and  traffic  being 
rerouted. 


Health  fair  in  atrium- 
March  16  to  18 

The  Conestoga  community  is 
invited  to  do  some  one-stop 
health  shopping  at  a health  fair 
being  held  in  the  atrium  March 
16,  17  and  18  from  11:30  a.m. 
to  1 p.m. 

All  aspects  of  a person’s  well- 
being will  be  covered,  from  their 
mental  health  outlook  to  their 
physical  fitness  level. 

You  can  talk  to  dietetic  techni- 
cian students  about  eating  on  a 
budget  or  have  your  hearing 
checked  by  hearing  instrument 
students. 

Other  displays  will  focus  on 
smoke  free  living,  gambling 
awareness,  sun  safety  and  much 
more. 

Organizers  guarantee  it  will  be 
the  most  educational  and  inter- 
esting lunch  you  have  had  in  a 
very  long  time. 
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Teen  drinking 
linked  to  TV? 

By  BLAIR  POLLOCK 

Have  you  watched  a movie,  television  show  or  commercial, 
saw  a beer  and  said,  “Wow,  I want  one  of  those? 

If  you  answered,  ‘Yes”  to  the  question  you  re  not  alone. 
According  to  scientific  research  done  by  Dutch  and 
Canadian  researchers,  alcohol  displayed  in  movies  and 
commercials  has  an  immediate  impact  on  the  actions  and 
consumption  of  alcohol  by  university  students,  accoiding 
to  a March  5 article  in  the  Waterloo  Region  Record. 

The  question  now  is  how  reliable  is  the  research. 

The  study  was  done  using  80  males  in  university,  ages 
18-29,  who  were  randomly  divided  into  four  groups.  They 
watched  movies,  some  with  drinking  in  them,  and  some 
without  commercials  for  alcohol. 

The  first  group  watched  teen  comedy  American  Pie,  with 
a commercial  break  consisting  of  ads  for  alcohol.  The  sec- 
ond group  also  watched  American  Pie,  but  without  the  ads 
for  alcohol.  The  same  was  done  for  the  last  two  groups  but 
with  the  movie  40  Days  and  40  Nights. 

Both  movies  have  a large  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  in 
them  and  free  alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic  drinks  were 
available  in  a nearby  fridge. 

The  experiment  showed  that  the  rooms  that  saw  the 
movies  with  the  alcohol  ads  drank  nearly  twice  as  much 
booze  as  the  group  without  the  ads. 

So  does  this  mean  that  watching  ads  for  alcohol  leads  to 
drinking  at  home? 

For  the  answer  you  must  look  at  the  situation  these  stu- 
dents were  put  in. 

You  have  a group  of  university  students,  who,  let’s  face  it, 
don’t  exactly  need  a good  reason  to  sling  back  a few  beers. 
Along  with  the  students,  there’s  a movie  and  commercials 
showing  guys  their  age  drinking  and  having  a good  time, 
with  free  beer  conveniently  place  in  a nearby  fridge. 

The  study  shows  that  post-secondary  students  will  drink 
booze  if  you  encourage  them  and  shows  their  peers  drinking 
and  having  a good  time. 

As  for  the  thinking  behind  movies,  shows  and  commer- 
cials with  alcohol  in  them  being  the  cause  for  teen  alcohol 
abuse,  the  answer  is  a little  fuzzy. 

Obviously  these  forms  of  media  don’t  help  the  fight  against 
teen  alcohol  abuse,  but  how  much  are  they  influencing  it? 

Countless  people  watch  movies  such  as  the  American 
Pie  trilogy  and  are  not  inspired  to  go  out  and  get  inebriat- 
ed and  be  the  next  Steve  Stifler. 

A fictional  character  on  television  drinking  to  the  point 
of  being  ridiculously  drunk  isn’t  exactly  intended  to  be  a 
role  model  for  any  youth  or  teen  watching,  and  should  not 
be  viewed  that  way  by  anyone. 

The  views  herein  represent  the  position  of  the  newspa- 
per, not  necessarily  the  author. 
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Graduating  during  tough  times 


The  sun  is  shining,  the 
weather  is  sweet.  For 
Conestoga’s  graduating  class 
of  2009,  spring  is  more  than 
welcome  because  it  signals 
the  end  is  near.  The  time 
when  we  embark  on  a new 
journey  as  fully  prepared 
adults.  We  are  ready  to  tack- 
le the  career  world.  No  more 
dependency  on  student  loans, 
parents  or  minimum  wage 
part-time  jobs  that  require 
little  more  than  superb  cus- 
tomer service.  Life  for  us  is 
about  to  change  drastically. 
Or  is  it? 

If  you  haven’t  heard,  we’re 
in  the  midst  of  a recession. 
It’s  everywhere  you  look;  in 
the  paper,  on  TV,  on  the 
radio. 

It’s  been  a terrible  situation 
for  autoworkers.  They’ve  suf- 
fered layoffs  in  the  thou- 
sands. The  technology  world 
hasn’t  been  let  off  the  hook 
either,  with  Microsoft  laying 
off  five  per  cent  of  its  employ- 
ees. 

Now  the  journalism  world  is 
being  hit  with  a streak  of  lay- 
offs. This  doesn’t  bode  well  for 
my  class. 

The  Waterloo  Region  Record 
recently  laid  off  21  employees 
while  other  Torstar  media 
also  cut  staff.  There  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  hope  for  any- 
one out  there. 

People  ask,  in  a general  sort 
of  manner,  “Where  are  we 
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going  to  work  after  we  gradu- 
ate?” 

Well,  my  friends,  the  answer 
is  simple:  wherever  you’re 
working  right  now. 

Luckily  for  me,  I am  not 
looking  for  work  right  out  of 
school.  I am  planning  on  con- 
tinuing my  studies  at  anoth- 
er school.  I just  hope  that  by 
the  time  I’m  ready  to  gradu- 
ate from  there  in  another  two 
years,  the  job  market  is  bet- 
ter. 

It  really  sucks  though,  that 
we  students  have  paid,  and 
borrowed,  a lot  of  money  so 
that  we  wouldn’t  have  to  keep 
working  at  Tim  Hortons  or 
Petro  Canada  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives. 

What  is  even  scarier  is  this: 
the  recession  isn’t  going  away 
anytime  soon.  It  may  well 
last  for  a year  or  more  and 
new  students  will  be  graduat- 
ing at  this  time  next  year, 
from  all  the  same  programs 
that  we  are  graduating  from. 
By  the  time  the  job  market  is 
ready  for  us,  there  could  be 
two,  three,  maybe  even  four 
times  as  many  people  apply- 
ing for  that  same  job.  Let’s 


not  forget  about  the  people 
who  are  already  in  the  work- 
force who  will  be  trying  to  get 
a job  after  being  laid  off.  Are 
employers  going  to  want  the 
fresh-to-the-market  new 
graduates  or  those  who  grad- 
uated three  years  ago  but 
thanks  to  the  recession 
haven’t  been  able  to  build  up 
any  work  experience? 

Like  the  Chinese  expression 
says:  “May  you  be  born  in 
interesting  times!”  I don’t 
think  whoever  said  this 
thought  it  through. 

What-is  interesting  history  is 
a tumultuous  present. 

I understand  that  the  global 
economy  is  cyclical,  but  (and 
excuse  me  for  sounding  like  a 
brat)  why  did  the  cycle  have  to 
wind  up  on  recession  just 
when  I’m  trying  to  get  a job? 

Once  I graduate,  I will  be 
close  to  $25,000  in  debt  to  pay 
and  I haven’t  even  stopped 
borrowing  yet!  I can’t  pay  that 
off  very  effectively  with  a min- 
imum wage  job. 

I’m  not  trying  to  be  a total 
pessimist.  There  may  be  jobs 
available  out  there,  who 
knows,  maybe  by  some  mira- 
cle the  world  (or  at  least 
Canada)  will  recover  within 
the  next  five  weeks.  I just 
hope  that  all  of  the  studying, 
the  papers,  the  co-ops  and  the 
exams  aren’t  wasted  on  a 
graduating  class  of  retail  lif- 
ers. 
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Phobias  more  common  than  you  think 


By  LOUISE  KAPDOUR 

The  following  two  profiles  are 
on  individuals  who  suffer  from 
phobias. 

Phobias  affect  about  one  in 
every  1 0 Canadians. 

For  one  37-year-old  Kitchener 
woman,  her  fear  of  public 
places  is  so  severe  she  hasn’t 
entered  a store  larger  than  a 
Short  Stop  in  over  10  years. 

Panic  agoraphobia  (a  fear  of 
the  marketplace)  is  a phobia 
that  causes  sufferers  to 
become  anxious  in  unfamiliar 
environments. 

Twice  as  likely  to  occur  in 
women  as  men,  severe  agora- 
phobia causes  some  to  strictly 
confine  themselves  to  their  own 
home. 

For  Lehman,  it  has  taken 
control  of  her  life. 

“In  my  case,  it  is  a fear  of  a 
lot  of  places  outside  of  my  own 
house  that  have  a lot  of  people 
there  or  open  spaces.  I have  a 
fear  that  I’m  going  to  pass  out 
and  die.” 

Lehman  says  that  her  pho- 
bia began  around  1997  while 
she  was  under  a lot  of  stress 
and  was  taken  advantage  of 
financially  by  a former 
boyfriend. 

She  recalls  a strange  flu  that 
several  of  her  co-workers  con- 
tracted in  which  they  would 
become  extremely  tired  and 

almost  passed  out  in  several 
occasions. 


“I  almost  lost  my  job  last  year 
because  I was  having  a hard 
time  sitting  at  my  desk  around 
a lot  of  people.  I would  have 
migraines  because  of  it  and  as  a 
result,  stayed  home  from  work 
to  avoid  it.” 

Phobias  are  the  most  com- 
mon psychiatric  illness  in 
women  of  any  age  and  the  sec- 
ond most  common  in  men  over 
the  age  of  25. 

Everyone  is  scared  of  things, 
says  Ottawa  psychologist 
Diana  Koszycki.  But  unless 
that  fear  interferes  with  the 
ability  to  do  our  jobs  or  live  a 
normal  life,  she  says  it  doesn’t 
qualify  as  a phobia. 

“A  phobia  can  be  quite  debil- 
itating,” says  Koszycki.  “It  can 
stop  you  from  enjoying  life.” 

Koszycki  describes  a phobia 
as  a fear  that  is  completely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  perceived 
threat.  “You  take  something 
with  a 0.1  per  cent  chance  of 
happening  and  behave  as  if 
there  were  a 99  per  cent 
chance  that  it  will.” 

This  is  the  case  with  Lehman, 
who  has  wound  herself  into  a 
web  of  seclusion  to  avoid  public 
situations  entirely. 

“I  don’t  drive  myself  any- 
where or  take  the  bus.  I carpool 
to  work  with  a friend.  I don’t 
walk  anywhere  either.  I 
haven’t  joined  any  groups,  gone 
to  a school  to  upgrade  my  skills 
or  attended  church  because  of 

my  phobia.” 

Although  her  immediate 


family  is  very  supportive  of 
her  situation  (she  has  other 
family  members  also  suffering 
from  the  same  phobia), 
Lehman  believes  that  the  help 
of  a Kitchener  psychiatrist  has 
lessened  the  phobia’s  grip  on 
her  life. 

“I’ve  finally  made  it  to  the 
stage  where  I’m  tired  of  missing 
out  on  so  many  things  because 
of  my  phobia.  I don’t  avoid  situ- 
ations as  much  anymore.  I 
force  myself  to  go  and  practise 
relaxing  while  I’m  there.” 


Imagine  being  afraid  to  uri- 
nate in  a public  washroom.  For 
one  22-year-old  Waterloo  man, 
this  is  his  reality. 

“I  can’t  go  if  there’s  someone 
in  the  urinal  next  to  me.  I’ll  just 
leave  and  wait  for  another 
chance.” 

His  fear  of  urinating  in  public 
began  during  his  late  teen 
years,  says  the  man  who  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous. 

“I  don’t  have  any  problem 
when  I’m  at  home.  It’s  the 
silence  of  the  washroom  that 
causes  me  anxiety.” 

He  says  he  has  looked  online 
to  find  ways  to  deal  with  it  but 
nothing  has  worked. 

“I  am  really  annoyed  and 
frustrated  with  myself,  I guess  ^ 
I shouldn’t  have  that  problem,” 
he  said.  ‘You  should  be  com- 
fortable enough  to  urinate  in  a 
public  washroom.” 

The  man,  who  works  as  a line 


cook,  says  he  feels  self-con- 
scious when  approaching  a pub- 
lic washroom. 

According  to  the  National 
Phobics  Society,  this  phobia  is 
more  common  than  most 
think. 

Categorized  as  paruresis,  it 
occurs  when  one  is  unable  to 
urinate  in  the  presence  of  other 
people,  usually  in  a public 
washroom.  It  can  also  happen 
in  one’s  own  home,  in  which  the 
sufferer  is  “terribly  shy”  of  uri- 
nating when  someone  else  is 
around. 

Australian  psychologist 
Russell  Gibbs  says  paruresis  is 
a relatively  common,  but  poorly 
researched  and  little  under- 
stood, specific  social  phobia. 

In  his  study  of  264  paruretic 
males  aged  18  to  80  years  old, 
Gibbs  analyzed  possible  rea- 
sons for  this  phobia. 

Of  the  participants,  94  per 
cent  reported  anxiety  when 
using  restrooms."  Eighty-eight 
per  cent  experience  urination 
failure  causing  stress,  86  per 
cent  experience  anxiety  with 
searching  for  vacant  restrooms 
and  75  per  cent  feel  judged 
when  voiding. 

The  study  revealed  that  the 
most  commonly  reported  situa- 
tion of  first  experiencing 
paruresis  was  at  school  (58  per 
cent). 

According  to  Gibbs’  study,  the 
psychological  questionnaires 

revealed  that  the  men  surveyed 
scored  significantly  higher  than 


the  general  population  on  neu- 
roticism  (tending  to  be  anxious 
and  worry  a lot)  and  conscien- 
tiousness (being  meticulous 
and  particular). 

Another  important  result, 
which  contributed  to  the 
development  of  a personality 
profile  of  men  with  paruresis, 
was  that  the  sample  tended  to 
be  introverted  (shy  and  with- 
drawn) which  aligns  with 
them  also  being  highly  self- 
consciousness. 


PHOBIAS 


The  following  are  some 
facts  about  phobias: 

I Phobias  are  persistent, 
irrational  fears  of  certain 
objects  or  situations. 

I Traumatic  events  often 
trigger  the  development  of 
specific  phobias. 

I Many  people  with  social 
or  specific  phobias  become 
so  anxious  they  experience 
panic  attacks. 

I Social  anxiety  disorder,  or 
social  phobia,  usually 
begins  in  childhood  or  early 
adolescence;  symptoms 
often  persist  for  decades. 

I Young  people  aged  15  to 
24  are  more  likely  to  have 
social  anxiety  disorder. 

I Unmarried,  divorced  or 
separated  people  are  most 

likely  to  have  social  phobias. 


PHOTOS  BY  LOUISE  KADDOUR 

Left:  Experts  claim  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  population 
suffers  from  some  form  of 
speech  anxiety.  Also  known  as 
glossophobia,  it  often  ranks 
higher  than  fears  of  death  or 
heights. 

Right:  Eisoptrophobia,  a persist- 
ent fear  of  mirrors,  causes 
intense  anxiety  over  the  thought 
of  breaking  a mirror  which 
some  believe  will  bring  bad 
luck,  or  looking  into  a mirror 
which  they  feel  may  give  them  a 
glance  into  the  supernatural 
world. 

Bottom  right:  Paruresis,  also 
known  as  Shy  Bladder 
Syndrome,  is  often  first  experi- 
enced at  school.  It  can  stem 
from  an  embarrassing  incident. 
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The  Hour  is  upon  them 


Right,  George 

Stroumboulopoulos  answers 
questions  from  the  audience 
during  a commercial  break 
while  filming  The  Hour.  First- 
year  journalism  print  and  jour- 
nalism broadcast  students  visit- 
ed Stroumboulopoulos  at  the 
CBC  Broadcasting  Centre  in 
Toronto. 

Below,  Nahum  Mann,  a first- 
year  journalism  broadcast  stu- 
dent, gets  a chance  to  interview 
Stroumboulopoulos. 

PHOTOS  SUBMITTED 


Left,  Stroumboulopoulos  does  his  segment,  Mile  A Minute,  on  The  Hour. 

Top,  he  poses  with  some  students  from  the  first-year  broadcast  journalism  program.  From  left,  Laura 
Hatton,  Andrea  Molnar,  Maggie  Segounis,  Michelle  Velasquez  and  Ghinel  Bozek. 

Bottom,  Stroumboulopoulos  interviews  Canadian  comedy  star  Eugene  Levy. 
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Local  students  ‘imagyn’  a peaceful  future 


STORIES  BY  SARAH  BOYCHUK 

Sara  Conrada  knew  some- 
thing needed  to  be  done.  The 
Wilfrid  Laurier  student  had 
been  inspired  by  Jane  Doe,  a 
woman  who  was  raped  in 
downtown  Toronto  and  subse- 
quently sued  the  Toronto 
police  force.  After  meeting  Doe 
through  a women’s  studies 
-^course  she  was  taking, 
Conrada  was  struck  by  the 
idea  that  she  needed  to  join 
the  fight  against  gendered  vio- 
lence. 

“I  think  it’s  harder  not  to  do 
something,”  said  Conrada. 

“Let  us  hear  from  the  people 
in  the  stats.  We  want  to  hear 
it  from  the  experts,  the  people 


who  have  lived  this  stuff.  We 
need  to  be  loud.” 

From  her  outrage  at  the 
ways  that  women  continue  to 
be  oppressed,  something 
promising  was  created. 

Along  with  fellow  WLU  students 
Sasha  Cocarla  and  Kate  Klein, 
Conrada  worked  to  establish  the 
Imagyn  Film  Festival,  a three-day 
event  dedicated  to  understanding 
and  eliminating  gendered  vio- 
lence. The  organizers  were  also 
helped  by  professors  Katherine 
Spring  and  Helen  Ramirez. 

Ramirez,  a women’s  studies 
professor,  said  she  often 
encounters  young  women  who 
have  been  affected  by  gen- 
dered violence,  and  admitted 
that  the  frequency  of  these 


meetings  have  disturbed  her. 

“I  feel  as  though  I’m  losing 
the  capacity  to  do  anything 
but  talk  about  it,”  Ramirez 
said. 

“This  film  festival  is  doing 
something.” 

The  IFF  committee  issued  a 
call  for  student  entries  of  short 
films  exploring  the  many 
forms  that  gendered  violence 
can  take.  Seventeen  films 
were  screened  as  part  of  the 
event,  tackling  topics  that 
ranged  from  bullying  to  body 
shame.  The  organizers  were 
intentionally  vague  in  defin- 
ing gendered  violence  in  their 
request  for  films,  preferring 
instead  that  students  docu- 
ment their  own  understanding 


of  the  topic  and  how  it  had 
affected  them. 

In  introductory  statements 
to  a crowd  that  was  almost 
half  male,  Klein  defined  the 
term  as  a denial  of  rights  and 
freedoms  that  is  emotional, 
physical,  sexual,  institutional 
and  systemic.  Gendered  vio- 
lence can  be  manifested  in 
assault,  bullying,  stalking, 
cyber-stalking,  self  injury, 
body  shame  and  homophobia, 
though  it  may  also  take  forms 
that  are  more  difficult  to  rec- 
ognize. 

“I  would  argue  that  every 
single  person  in  this  room  has 
been  affected  by  gendered  vio- 
lence,” Klein  said.  Though 
IFF’s  organizing  committee 


was  staffed  entirely  by 
females,  Klein  noted  the  ways 
in  which  males  can  be  made 
victims  as  well. 

“The  majority  of  bullying 
that  happens  to  boys  on  play- 
grounds is  discipline  for  being 
‘too  girly,”’  she  said,  and  noted 
that  a major  aspect  of  gen- 
dered violence  is  the  notion 
that  attacks  on  a victim  are 
often  viewed  as  acceptable. 

The  organizers  admitted 
that  permissive  attitudes 
towards  gendered  violence  can 
be  discouraging,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  their  message. 

“There’s  movement,  and 
there’s  backlash,”  said  Klein, 
“but  we  can’t  stop  moving  for- 
ward.” 


Men  join  fight  against 
gendered  violence 


Joan  Tuchlinsky’s  work  as 
public  education  co-ordinator 
for  the  Sexual  Assault 
Support  Centre  of  Waterloo 
^Region  has  given  her  the  abil- 
ity to  reach  out  to  countless 
women  in  need.  However, 
Tuchlinsky  came  to  realize 
that  engaging  women  was  not 
enough;  if  she  wanted  to  make 
a serious  attempt  at  eliminat- 
ing gendered  violence  in  her 
community,  she  would  need  to 
get  men  involved. 

In  January  2008,  the  centre 
introduced  the  Male  Allies 
Against  Sexual  Violence  pro- 
gram (MAASV)  to  an  enthusi- 
astic reception.  The  program 
supports  area  men  as  they 
undergo  a police  check  and  20 
hours  of  training  on  topics 
including,  oppression,  con- 
cepts of  masculinity  and  sexu- 
al violence.  Graduates  of  the 
" program  are  then  encouraged 
to  work  as  public  educators, 
sharing  their  knowledge  with 
others  in  the  community. 

“The  way  we  come  at  it  is 
from  a popular  education 
model,  education  that’s  trans- 
formative,” says  Tuchlinsky. 
“We’re  trying  to  help  them 
raise  their  consciousness. 
Everyone  is  a teacher  and  a 
learner.” 


Currently,  MAASV  is  staffed 
by  12  male  volunteers,  and 
Tuchlinsky  estimates  that 
their  interactive  presentations 
have  reached  about  600  men. 
These  numbers  continue  to 
rise.  Representatives  from  the 
MAASV  program  were 
approached  by  organizers  of 
the  IMAGYN  film  festival  to 
lead  a seminar  on  how  to 
involve  men  in  eradicating 
gendered  violence.  The  part- 
nership is  exciting  for 
Tuchlinsky,  who  believes  that 
men  in  the  community  want  a 
space  to  discuss  the  intricacies 
and  potential  dangers  of  gen- 
dered relationships,  yet  had 
been  denied  the  encourage- 
ment to  do  so. 

“People  really  do  want  males 
to  come  out  and  talk  about 
this,”  Tuchlinsky  says.  “Guys 
feel  they  can  really  talk  about 
healthy  sexuality  and  rela- 
tionships.” 

Those  who  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  pro- 
gram can  attend  a community 
workshop  on  March  28,  at  the 
heritage  room  of  Paris  on  the 
Square,  100  Caroline  St.  S., 
Waterloo.  Participants  are 
asked  to  sign  up  with  MAASV 
in  advance  by  calling  571- 
0121,  ext.  32.  " - 


Respect  campaign 
expands  into  community 


Conestoga’s  Respect  cam- 
paign continues  to  spread  its 
influence  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 

Katie  Hummitzsch,  a sec- 
ond-year  radio  broadcasting 
student  and  Respect  ambassa- 
dor, participated  in  a student 
panel  as  part  of  the  Imagyn 
Film  Festival. 

4 Hummitzsch  spoke  of  the 
expectations  placed  on  women 
in  a discussion  of  gendered 
violence. 

“I  think  everyone  aspires 
to  be  what  they  see  on  tele- 
vision and  in  magazines, 
' but  it’s  not  always  realis- 
tic,” said  Hummitzsch. 


“You  think,  ‘they’re  a size 
two,  I’m  a size  14  ...  what 
do  I do?”’ 

Hummitzsch  explained  how 
the  Respect  campaign  has 
been  adopted  by  Conestoga 
students,  and  shared  stories  of 
how  Respect  Day  aimed  to 
teach  the  student  body  how  to 
empathize  with  classmates 
whose  backgrounds  and  abili- 
ties might  be  ^different  from 
one’s  own. 

“The  Respect  campaign  is 
about  understanding  that 
there  are  all  kinds  of  minori- 
ties,” Hummitzsch  said. 

“Once  you  know  it,  you  can 
respect  it.” 


TYPES  OF  GENDERED 
VIOLENCE 


The  term  gendered  violence 
can  be  difficult  to  define  or 
understand.  According  to 
the  organizers  of  Imagyn, 
examples  may  include: 

I Sexual  assault 
I Unwanted  sexual  touch- 
ing 

I Any  physical  assault 
(including  murder)  based 
on  one’s  sex,  gender, 
gender  identity  or  gender 
expression 
I Catcalling 
I Bullying  or  verbal 
harassment  based  on 
one’s  sex,  gender,  gender 
identity  or  gender  expres- 
sion 

I Humiliation 
I Stalking 

I Emotional  and  psycho- 
logical abuse 
I Peer  pressure 
I Body  shame 
I Self  harm 
I Wage  discrimination 
I Poverty 
I Intimate  partner 
violence 

I Homophobia,  transpho- 
bia, biphobia 


IMAGYN  FILM  FEST 


Had  enough  of  gendered  violence? 

* sexual  assault 

* abusive  language 

* body  shame 

* homophobia 

* peer  pressure 
» bullying 

Then  make  a film.  Create  change. 
Submission  deadline:  Feb.  6.  2009 

Open  to  high  school  and  post  i 

secondary  students. 
www.imagyn.ca 


March  6-8.2009 
Waterloo,  Ontario 


IM£6YN  MUR  fiSHVIl 


Poster  Besifit  vec  loyal* 
ww*  vteroyxtc  can 


ARTWORK  BY  VEC  ROYALE 


The  IMAGYN  Film  Festival,  which  took  place  March  6-8,  featured  stu- 
dent-made videos  with  a goal  of  eradicating  gendered  violence.  The 
event,  in  its  first  year,  drew  a large  crowd. 
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From  church  to  the  bar  for  beer 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  evolves  from  a religious  celebration  to  a drinking  contest 


By  KEVIN  O’BRIEN 

How  did  a Roman  Catholic 
religious  holiday  become  an 
excuse  for  revellers  the  world 
over  to  drink  green  beer  and 
claim  Irish  ancestry? 

387  AD:  St.  Patrick,  the 
patron  saint  of  Ireland  is  born 
in  Wales.  During  his  life,  he  is 
said  to  have  banished  all  of 
the  snakes  from  Ireland.  This 
is  likely  untrue,  according  to 
the  Smithsonian  National 
Zoological  Park  website,  as 
there  were  little  to  no  snakes 
in  Ireland  at  the  time.  It  was 
suggested  in  a 2008  article  in 
Ireland’s  Independent 

Newspaper  that  the  legend 
probably  a metaphor  for  the 
conversion  of  pagans. 

461  AD:  On  March  17,  St. 
Patrick  dies. 

Early  17th  Century:  St. 


Patrick’s  Day  becomes  a feast 
day  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

1737:  The  holiday  is  first  cel- 
ebrated in  the  United  States, 
in  Boston. 

1762:  The  first  recorded  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  parade  is  held  in 
the  United  States  by  Irish  sol- 
diers serving  in  the  English  mil- 
itary. To  date,  New  York  has 
the  largest  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
parade  in  North  America,  often 
drawing  up  to  150,000  specta- 
tors. However,  the  home  of  the 
longest  continually  running 
North  American  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  parade  is  Montreal,  where 
a parade  has  been  held  every 
year  since  1824. 

1780:  General  George 

Washington  allows  Irish 
troops  of  the  continental  army 
a holiday  on  March  17  as  an 
act  of  solidarity  with  the  Irish 


in  their  fight  for  independ- 
ence. 

1903:  St.  Patrick’s  Day 
becomes  a public  holiday  in 
Ireland. 

1962:  In  Chicago,  city  pollu- 
tion workers  dye  the  Chicago 
River  green  in  celebration  of 
the  holiday.  The  dye  was  orig- 
inally used  to  trace  illegal 
sewage  discharges.  It 
becomes  a regular  holiday  tra- 
dition. 

1978:  The  Cincinnati  Reds 
baseball  team  is  the  first  to 
don  a green  version  of  their 
team  hat  in  honour  of  the  hol- 
iday. They  are  followed  by  the 
Boston  Red  Sox  in  1990. 

1980s:  McDonalds  intro- 
duces the  Shamrock  Shake,  a 
green  vanilla  milkshake 
flavoured  with  mint,  to  cele- 
brate the  holiday.  They  intro- 
duce the  character  Uncle 


“When  I was  a student  in 
Dublin, we  scoffed  at  the 
American  celebration  of 
St.  Patrick.” 

- Alex  Massie 


O’Grimacey,  an  Irish  version 
of  their  popular  character 
Grimace,  to  market  the  drink. 

1999:  The  Toronto  Maple 
Leafs,  known  as  the  Toronto 
St.  Patricks  from  1919  to  1927, 
play  a game  on  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  wearing  the  green  St. 
Patricks  retro  jerseys. 

2006:  Irish  author  Alex 
Massie  writes  a scathing 
denouncement  of  American 


St.  Patrick’s  Day  celebrations 
in  the  National  Review. 
“When  I was  a student  in 
Dublin,”  Massie  writes,  “We 
scoffed  at  the  American  cele- 
bration of  St.  Patrick,  finding 
something  preposterous  in  the 
green  beer,  the  search  for  any 
connection,  no  matter  how 
tenuous,  to  Ireland,  the  misty 
sentiment  of  it  all  that  seemed 
so  at  odds  with  the  Ireland  we 
knew  and  actually  lived  in. 
Who  were  these  people 
dressed  as  Leprechauns  and 
why  were  they  dressed  that 
way?”  Massie’s  missive  is  in 
line  with  a Middle  Ages  Irish 
saying,  “Nios  Gaelai  na  na 
Gaeil  iad  fein”  or  “More  Irish 
than  the  Irish  Themselves.” 

2007:  The  first  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  parade  is  held  in 
Scotland,  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow. 


Shakespeare’s  Canadian  stage 


HEART 
AND  STROKE 
FOUNDATION 


BY  JESSICA  O’DONNELL 

When  anyone  thinks  of 
Stratford,  Ont.,  the  first  thing 
that  comes  to  mind  is  the  the- 
atre. Many  also  associate  it  with 
its  sister  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Located  on  the  Avon  River, 
Stratford  was  settled  in  the 
early  1830s  as  a stop  on  the 
railways.  It  also  became  one 
of  the  province’s  leading  fur- 
niture manufacturers. 

“Stratford  is  essentially 
known  for  the  theatre,”  says 
Richard  Ouzounian,  a 
Toronto  Star  theatre  critic. 
“There  is  a long  history  of  the 
town,  but  it  is  hidden  behind 
Shakespeare’s  presence.” 

The  Stratford  Shakespeare 


“There  is  a long  history  of 
the  town,  but  it  is  hidden 
behind  Shakespeare’s 
presence.” 

- Richard  Ouzounian 


Festival  began  in  1952,  when 
journalist  and  Stratford- 
native  Tom  Patterson  began 
planning  a theatre  festival 
dedicated  to  the  works  of 
William  Shakespeare. 

“(Because)  the  railway  junc- 
tion had  been  moved  a couple 
of  years  before  Stratford 
needed  something  new,”  says 
Ouzounian.  “It  (festival)  was 
a way  to  boost  the  economy.” 

He  adds,  “It  (the  festival) 
has  been  a staple  ever  since.” 


I ENJOY  RESIDENCE  FOR 
THE  EXPERIENCE 

and  you  Indbdb  me  Sr*  activities. 

It's  also  coot  that  you  understand 
when  1 need  my  own  space  to  study* 

THANK  YOU  FOR  BEING  THE  IMF  FT  KTNtf 

www.conestogac.anxo/respect 
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Stratford  has  taken  much  of 
its  history  from  that  of  its 
much  older  sister  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  swan  is 
the  official  symbol  for  the  city; 
William  Shakespeare  was 
known  as  the  Swan  or  Bard  of 
Avon  in  his  time.  It  also 
boasts  many  shops,  restau- 
rants and  inns  that  follow  the 
Shakespearean  theme. 

One  such  inn  takes  its  name 
from  Shakespeare’s  wife. 
Hathaway’s  Cottage  Inn 
named  for  Anne  Hathaway. 

“We  thought  the  idea  of  nam- 
ing our  inn  after  his  love  was  a 
great  idea.”  says  Kevin  Watts, 
owner.  “It’s  a very  intimate 
place  and  like  so  many  inns 
here,  we  try  to  create  the  right 
atmosphere.” 

Stratford’s  atmosphere  is  like 
a walk  into  the  past.  On  warm 
summer  nights,  the  sidewalks 
(some  cobbled)  are  lined  with 
tourists  taking  in  the  sights 


and  enjoying  one  of  the  many 
productions  the  festival  hosts 
from  April  to  November. 

“The  first  productions  held 
were  Richard  III  and  All’s 
Well  That  Ends  Well,”  says 
Ouzounian.  “Both  spectacu- 
lar plays.  This  year  the  tradi- 
tion continues  with  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
and  Julius  Caeser,  as  well  as 
West  Side  Story  and  the 
Scottish  play.” 

He  adds,  “You  know  which 
one  I’m  talking  about.” 

While  the  old  superstitions, 
which  include  injured  actors 
and  bad  luck,  continue  to 
plague  the  Scottish  play, 
otherwise  known  as 
MacBeth,  one  thing  is  for 
sure:  the  Stratford 

Shakespeare  Festival  will 
forever  remain  a facet  in  the 
history  of  Stratford  and  as 
Canada’s  world  famous  the- 
atre town. 


Changing  Programs? 
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Career  Services  & Advising 

Meet  with  one  of  our  Career 
Advisors  to  discuss  your 
options. 

To  book  an  appointment; 

• Visit!  At  05 

• Call  51 9-748-5220  ext:  2298 

• Or,  email 
monelil@conestoqac  ,on  ,.c.a 


Are  you  having  second 
thoughts. about  your 
choice  of  college 
program? 

Reasons  for  change 

Before  making  any  quick 
decisions  consider  the  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to 
change.  Ask  yourself,  is  it 
the  program  or  the  environ- 
ment? Are  you  experienc- 
ing family,  personal  or  fi- 
nancial stress? 


Examine  the  practical  and  fi- 
nancial implications  of  chang- 
ing programs.  And  be  sure  to  to 
research  and  tap  into  existing 
college  seivices  & supports  that 
can  assist  you  to  be  successful. 
We  are  eager  to  help! 

Explore  Your  Options 

1 . Meet  with  a Career  Advisor 

2.  Complete  what  you  have 
started. 

3.  Reduce  your  course  load 
to  part  time 

4 . T ransfer  to  a different  pr o- 
gram 


Career  Services  & Advising 
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All  dressed  up? 

Conestoga  students  wear  clothes  that  reflect 
the  necessities  of  their  day 


I 
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By  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

Most  institutions  have  some 
•sort  of  dress  code  for  patrons 
and  employees. 

For  some  establishments 
such  as  hospitals  and  facto- 
ries the  dress  code  is  strict 
and  for  practicality,  especial- 
ly for  employees. 

At  an  organization  such  as 
Conestoga,  however,  the 
dress  code  is  far  more  lax  and 
predetermined  by  individu- 
als. 

“I  find  if  I’m  more  comfort- 


able I learn  better,”  said 
Arman  Tamjidi,  a third-year 
marketing  student. 

According  to  the  Conestoga 
student  information  hand- 
book, the  classroom  dress  code 
should  be  consistent  with 
dress  codes  normally  associat- 
ed with  social  service  agen- 
cies. 

For  a vast  majority  of  social 
service  workplaces,  this 
means  a clean,  unobtrusive 
shirt,  a pair  of  slacks  and 
some  form  of  dress  shoe.  Most 
students,  however,  dress- 


PHOTOS  BY  JAMIE  REANSBURY 

When  it  comes  to  apparel,  most  students  at  the  college  seem  to 
prefer  comfortable  and  casual  attire. 


COUNSELLOR'S  CORNER: 

Stress  and  Stress  Management 

Part  1:  What  is  Stress? 

Stress  has  become  part  of  our  everyday  vocabulary.  Why  write  a 
column  on  stress  when  everyone  deals  with  it  daily?  Since  stress  is 
misunderstood  and  mismanaged,  let's  start  with  understanding. 

Stress  denotes  the  changes  that  we  undergo  as  we  experience  and 
adjust  to  our  continually  changing  environment.  It  has  physical  and 
emotional  effects  on  us  and  can  create  positive  or  negative  feelings.  As 
a positive  influence,  stress  creates  anticipation  and  excitement  and  can 
compel  us  to  action  (re member  that  clutch  single  that  won  the  T-ball 
game  for  your  team?).  As  a negative  influence,  stress  can  result  in 
discomfort,  anger  and  rejection,  with  health  problems  such  as 
headaches,  upset  stomach  and  insomnia. 

Although  almost  everyone  responds  to  some  situations  with  a high  level 
of  stress  (death  of  a loved  one,  birth  of  a child,  beginning  or  ending  a 
relationship),  individuals  respond  differently  to  most  situations.  These 
become  stressors  for  an  individual  only  if  they  are  construed  as 
threatening  or  dangerous.  Most  of  us  cringe  at  the  thought  of  having 
to  parachute  from  an  airplane;  some  find  it  a challenge.  Most  of  us 
avoid  contact  with  snakes.  Others  keep  them  as  pets.  Most  of  us 
experience  anxiety  at  the  thought  of  presenting  in  front  of  a class,  and 
while  some  will  do  anything  to  avoid  it,  a few  get  totally  turned  on. 

The  goal  is  not  to  eliminate  stress  but  to  learn  how  to  manage  it  and 
even  use  it  to  help  us.  For  more  information  or  help  with  Stress 
Management,  talk  with  a counsellor  in  Counselling  Services. 

A Message  from  Counselling  Services,  1A101. 


according  .to  what  is  sensible 
for  any  given  day. 

“I  have  two  presentations 
today,”  said  Tamjidi  who  was 
wearing  a suit.  “It’s  recom- 
mended that  we  dress  profes- 
sionally for  the  whole  business 
atmosphere.  Usually  I’m  just 
in  a hoody.” 

Chance  Lang,  a second-year 
software  engineering  student, 
said,  “I  don’t  get  dressed  up 
too  fancy  to  come  to  Conestoga 
...  classes  are  early  enough  as 
it  is."  Lang  regularly  wears  a 
pair  of  jeans  and  a shirt  to 

r~  i 


Arman  Tamjidi 


school.  “That  way  (you)  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  matching 
things.” 

On  some  days,  however, 
dressing  to  impress  is  the  last 
thing  on  students’  minds. 

“(It  was  a)  long  night  last 
night  and  I have  four  projects 
due  today,”  said  Kaile 
Laughton,  a first-year  archi- 
tectural-construction engi- 
neering technology  student 
who  was  wearing  a comfort- 
able pair  of  sweat  pants. 

“It’s  my  lazy  day,”  said 
Laughton. 


Chance  Lang 


The  most  common  form  of 
dressing  among  students  is 
some  variation  of  casual  jeans 
and  a shirt. 

Teachers  also  have  a dress 
code,  although  it  also  seems  to 
be  up  to  each  individual’s  dis- 
cretion to  follow  it  or  not. 

“If  there  is  (a  dress  code) 
nobody’s  ever  talked  to  me 
about  it,”  said  Tom  Leslie,  a 
part-time  liberal  studies 
teacher  who  routinely  wears 
jeans  and  a T-shirt  to  class.  “I 
imagine  they  want  us  to  dress 
a little  sharp.” 


Kaile  Laughton 


Each  day  students  decide  what  to  wear  to  Conestoga.  Usually  their  decisions  are  based  on  necessity, 
comfort,  sleepiness  or  a combination  of  the  three. 


Student  Life  Department 


"own 


Develop  LEADERSHIP  skills 

•NETWORK  with  other 
students,  faculty  and  staff 

•Enhance  your  portfolio  with 
these  VALUABLE  work  and 
volunteer  experiences 

•Have  FUN! 


!•  m 

iringi 


Summer  Interns 
Info  Desk  Staff 
Orientation  Leaders 
Bloggers 


Applications  are  available  in  the  Student  Life  2A101-2 
or  online  at  www.  conestogac.on.ca/studentlife 


Applications  are  DUE  Friday,  March  20th 
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NEWS 


Libra 

September  23  - 
October  22 


An  e-mail  pops  into  your  inbox 
this  week  bringing  some  odd  news 
but  it  should  be  mostly  good!  It's  a 
good  time  to  stay  engaged  elec- 
tronically, using  as  many  different 
services  as  possible,  Aries. 


Stay  busy  this  week  as  you've 
got  lots  of  ideas  and  should  be 
able  to  at  least  get  started  on  plen- 
ty of  them  before  you  start  to  get 
tired.  Relax  a bit  and  let  others 
help  out  when  they  wander  by. 


Taurus 

April  20  - May  20 


Scorpio 

October  23  - 
November  21 


Nothing  you  do  this  week  seems 
to  help  your  productivity,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  you  should  just  give 
up  and  head  back  to  bed.  You 
might  be  able  to  have  all  sorts  of 
fun  with  your  time  wasters. 


An  opportunity  presents  itself 
that  seems  too  great  to  pass  up 
but  you  should  still  walk  away 
from  it.  There  are  hidden  risks 
that  are  almost  sure  to  trip  you  up 
and  for  now  you  need  to  stay  on 
track. 


?flg|j  Sagittarius 

November  22  - 
December  21 

Your  brainy  side  is  showing  off 
a bit  and  you  love  what  you  see, 
think  and  do!  Others  are 
impressed  too  and  you  might  be 
able  to  sell  an  old  idea  that 
you've  been  wanting  to  work  on. 


You're  more  and  more  excited 
about  something  new  in  your  life 
and  you  feel  an  urgent  need  to  tell 
the  world  or  at  least  your  favourite 
people.  It's  a fun  week  and  well 
worth  remembering. 


Cancer 

June  22  - July  22 


U Capricorn 

December  22  - 
January  19 


Some  tiny  addition  to  your  rou- 
tine becomes  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back  and  you 
suddenly  feel  overwhelmed.  It's 
not  a good  time  for  you  to  take  on 
more  tasks  so  be  ready  to  say  no 
a lot  this  week,  Cancer. 


It’s  far  too  easy  to  get  caught  up 
in  chatter  about  the  latest  celebrity 
news  or  gossip,  but  if  you  keep 
things  direct  and  to  the  point,  you 
can  at  least  get  a little  of  your  tasks 
done. 


Leo 

July  23  - August 
22 


Aquarius 

January  20  - 
February  18 


You're  at  the  centre  of  attention 
this  week  and  should  be  able  to 
get  people  moving  in  the  right 
direction  no  matter  what  they  say 
they  want  to  do.  Your  personal 
energy  is  just  right,  Leo. 


Virgo 

August  23  - 
September  22 


Your  love  life  is  on  fire!  If  you're 
single  and  don't  see  any  prospects, 
you  just  need  to  turn  around  to  see 
the  right  person  and  while  it  might 
be  a challenge,  it's  worth  it! 


Pisces 

February  19 
March  20 


Try  to  ease  up  and  get  people  to 
really  listen  closely  because 
you've  got  more  to  say.  Really  try 
to  make  sure  that  you're  being  as 
clear  as  possible,  Virgo. 


You  are  almost  certainly  having 
a tough  time  communicating  with 
a loved  one,  but  you  can  probably 
get  them  to  see  things  your  way  if 
you  loosen  up  and  share  your  feel- 
ings in  an  artistic  way. 


Louise  Kaddour  is  a second-year 
journalism  student  holding  fate 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 


Family  Feud 
college  style 


By  KAITLYN  HEARD 

Seven  teams  faced  off  for  two 
rounds  of  brain-testing  survey 
questions  March  5 at  a CSI 
event  at  Conestoga  College. 
However,  these  weren’t  typi- 
cal Family  Feud  questions, 
they  had  a twist. 

Contestants  competed  in  the 
Sanctuary  in  a school-wide 
version  of  Family  Feud,  with 
questions  such  as  name  the 
top  five  sex  positions  and  the 
top  five  things  you  buy  for  a 
first  date.  Contestants  scram- 
bled to  find  typical  college  stu- 
dent responses. 

In  round  one,  Team  Hayter 
faced  the  Police  Foundations 


team.  After  tying,  the  Police 
Foundations  team  took  the 
lead  and  went  on  to  win  round 
one. 

Round  two  gave  The 
Jeffersons  and  the  CSI  team  a 
chance  to  battle.  Although  the 
Jeffersons  were  dressed  in 
vintage  vests,  their  look  was- 
n’t enough  to  beat  the  CSI 
team. 

The  Spokes  met  face-to-face 
with  The  B Team  in  round 
three.  Beating  The  B Team 
two  to  zero,  The  Spokes  moved 
on  to  the  semifinal  round. 

Round  four  was  a little  dif- 
ferent, as  the  Civil  Boys_ 
reached  the  stage,  but  their 
rivals  did  not.  Winning  their 


round  by  default,  the  Civil 
Boys  moved  on  to  play  The 
Spokes  in  one  of  the  semifinal 
rounds. 

After  CSI  beat  the  Police' 
Foundations  team  and  The 
Spokes  beat  the  Civil  Boys, 
they  battled  each  other  in  the 
final  round. 

After  tying  in  the  first  two 
sets  of  questions,  the  teams 
moved  on  to  the  tie-breaking 
question.  It  was  CSI  who  won 
the  final  battle. 

Since  CSI  teams  are  unable 
to  accept  prizes  from  their  own 
organization,  they  were  obli- 
gated to  hand  over  the  grand 
prize,  Cineplex  movie  passes, 
to  the  runner-ups. 
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THE 

Co-operative  education 

DEPARTMENT 


OUR 
CAMPUS  JOB  FAIR 


Please  join  us  to  connect  with  many  employers 
INTERESTED  IN 

HIRING  FOR  CO-OP,  GRADUATE  AND  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT. 


; Efficiency  Eng 


RBI  Schlegel  Holdings  Inc 

Ontario  Power  Generation  imam  Companies  limited 
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DON’T  MISS  OUT  ON  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  A JOB!  . 

IgUICHi  25,  2Q&9 

LOCATION:  RECITATION  CENTRE. 
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TAKE  CONTROL  OF  YOUR 
HEALTH  AND  WELLNESS 
REJUVENATE,  RELAX  AND 
RESTORE  WITH  THERAPEUTIC 
MASSAGE  TREATMENTS. 
VISIT  ROOM  2A106  FOR* 
INFORMATION  ON  CSI’S  * 
REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY 
CLINIC. 


